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SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS DISCUSS 
NEW EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 


Condensed from an Address by George C. Bush, Superintendent 
of South Pasadena City Schools 


This convention meeting in At- 
lantic City in March found its 
“discussions hinged on the poli- 
cy of education in this social cris- 
is, on the question of whether the 
schools should keep hands off all 
controversial matters pertaining 
to the social, economic, and polit- 
ical issues of the day, and wheth- 
er students should learn the facts 
connected with the predicament 
in which society now finds intself: 
in brief, it was asked, “Shall the 
teaching body of our educational 
institutions have what is com- 
monly called ‘Academic  free- 
dom’?” Space will permit only 
the briefest of comment as to 
what the different educational 
leaders expressed at the meeting. 

Sixty men organized a society 
for the Study of Education and 
Social Relationships selecting Dr. 
William H. Kirkpatrick, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
to lead them. 

Dr. Charles E. Merriam, econo- 
mist of Chicago University, feels 
anew world is within our reach 
“if we can pioneer our way 
through, over and around diffi- 
culties as nobly as did our fath- 
ers,” 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, historian, 
feels it is “our duty to give to 


pupils a picture of contemporary 
society and its trends as realistic 
and accurate as knowledge can 
make it.” 

Dr. L. A. Averhill, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Teachers College, 
said, “We are coming slowly to 
understand that the mere facts 
which a boy learns in school are 
infinitely less important than are 
the permanent attitudes, purposes 
and ideals that are created and 
cultivated in him.” 

Dr. William H. Kirkpatrick 
thought, “There are many who 
think that our social-economic 
system should be radically recon- 
structed. To this proposal opinion 
responds over a wide range from 
an extreme yes to an extreme no, 
with all gradations in between. 

“Some who are most anxious to 
bring about this social-economi« 
reconstruction urge the school to 
take an active part in helping to 
build the new social order. 

“IT believe that through modern 
technology we have become eco- 
nomically inter-dependent and 
this to such a degree that we 
should now consciously set up the 
inclusive public economic welfare 
as the pre-requisite to the individ- 
ual’3 evsonomic welfare. - believa 
this largely because I believe in 
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democracy and count this to be 
henceforth the only feasible way 
in which to bring genuine equali- 
ty of opportunity to all. 

“I believe that all decisions 
either for bringing this recor- 
struction, or for the subsequent 
essential management thereof, 
should reject all forms of dictat- 
orship or minority rule. 

“I believe that effectinz the 
desired social-economic charges, 
will have to be a matter of <lec- 
ades so that education broadly 
conceived can and must be 4 sig- 
nificant factor in the process. 

“I believe that, as with human 
affairs generally, the outcome of 
the situation before us is in doubt. 
The result for good or ill and the 
degree thereof will depend on the 
degree of public intelligence that 
we can bring effectually to bear 
on the making and execution of 
policies. It is in this way, as I see 
it, that the education of all con- 
cerned becomes an essential fac- 
tor in determining the outcome of 
the situation.” 

Dr. Glenn Frank held that na- 
tional planning by specialists is 
not an effective recovery proce‘- 
ure. He said, ‘ ‘We may well find 
that it is simply not safe to turn 
the financial experts loose on the 
industrial policy and the social 
experts loose on the budgetary 
policy without the correlating 
genius of a _ broadly educated 
statesmanship to correct their 
conclusions in terms of their in- 
teraction in practical operation.’ 

“Regarding the educational 
crisis Dr. Glenn Frank warned 
that unless something was done 
to support the morale of the ed- 
ucational system the nation would 
emerge from the depression with 
an ‘inadequately disciplined peo- 
ple.’ 


“Out of the no-man’s land of 
uncertainty between old deals and 
new deals I want to sound again 


the bitter cry of the children fo; 
a square deal,’ he said. 


“‘Never before in the Unite 
States and nowhere else in the 
civilized world has a depression 
been permitted to scuttle the 
schools and rape the intellectua| 
resources of the national future 
It remained for the depression of 
1929 to set going a process of g). 
cial suicide in which a supposedly 
enlightened people has stood g- 
lently by while the very founda- 
tions of its education were being 
sapped. ... 


““My own opinion is that a 
good teacher is never a_propa- 
gandist. While he is not a color. 
less neutral by any means, his 
primary aim as a teacher is to 
enlighten his students on all 
points of view.’ ”’ 


The question of social indoctr'- 
nation was the basis of a heated 
but friendly discussion. Dr. J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, summar- 
ized the group’s attitude in these 
words, “I am against that kind of 
indoctrination that seeks to im- 
pose upon students by the proc- 
esses of propaganda the particular 
beliefs of the individual instructor 
Academic Freedom should mean 
the freedom of the learner to 
learn and not the freedom of the 
teacher to teach. Instead of in- 
doctrination, we ought to develop 
the fine art of free discussion.” 
Dr. F. W. Bollou, of Washington 
said, “We should not try to teach 
the children what to think, but 
how to think. Before we indoc- 
trinate students in the new social 
order we ought to find out what 
that social order shall be before 
we go about teaching it’ he said. 
“The politicians, the economists 
and the sociologists all disagree. 
When the American people have 
decided what kind of social order 
they want the American schools 
will be ready to teach it and not 
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pefore. I am unalterably opposed 
to indoctrination.” 


Dr. G. Bromley Oxman’s ves- 
per address expressed ideals that 
would make for a new permanent 
social order and the educator’s 
part in it. He said, “It is at this 
point that the question of ethical 
ideals enters. It is imperative that 
we lay hold upon ideals that have 
been proved valid. We must work 
out a splendid synthesis whereby 
the creative initiative that flowed 
from American individualism may 
be conserved and moralized, while 
at the same time we appropriate 
the values that lie in collective 
action. May I suggest six such 
ideals: 


“First, men and not things are 
the goal of social living. Every- 
thing else, institutions and ma- 
chines, are to be regarded as in- 
strumental. 


“Second, the solidarity of the 
human family. In a word, we be- 
long to one human family, hence 
we must take the next step in the 
evolution of government and cre- 
ate world law and order. 


“Third, the supremacy of com- 
mon good. President Rooseveit 
has established certain policies 
that call for co-operation in the 
interest of the common good. His 
chief problem lies in the fact that 
he must turn to men who have 
been trained to compete for self- 
interest to carry out these poli- 
cies. The supremacy of the com- 
mon good demands the mainte- 
nance of democracy: Fascism and 
Communism crush freedom. 


“Our schools are apt to face 
serious attack by sinister inter- 
ests who profess to hate fascism 
and communism, but whose meth- 
ods create the conditions that de- 
stroy faith in democracy and 
cause unthinking men to turn < 
other proposals. I refer to the 


menacing organization of minori- 
ty groups, who mobilize for self- 
interest, create their lobbies, blud- 
geon representatives through 
threats of reprisal, and thus turn 
institutions dedicated to the com- 
mon good into the service of spe- 
cial privilege. To cover their 
activities they launch attack upon 
opponents, seek to stifle free dis- 
cussion, poison the sources of in- 
formation at their source, strive 
to dub opposition by some label 
carrying emotional content, and 
leading the unthinking to believe 
it unpatriotic. 


“Fourth, equal rights for all, 
the right to be well-born, the 
right to a home, the right to play, 
the right to an education, the 
right to work. 


“Fifth, co-operation and not sel- 
fish competition is the law of 
progress. 


“Sixth, love and not force is the 
social bond. Goodwill in activity 
is the cohesive force that will 
unite the nation.” 


The Survey 
By Hope Potter 


By the time this bulletin is re- 
ceived the questionnaire will be 
in your hands. Please do not faint 
away at first sight! It really im- 
proves on acquaintance. While the 
committee and Mr. Muncy real- 
ize it means a lot of work still 
they feel that the result in the 
improved condition of the second- 
ary libraries will more than justi- 
fy it. They are also sure that 
every member of the association 
‘s sufficiently professionally 
minded to support it whole heart- 
edly. We have a fine record with 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Let us not fail them in this 
undertaking. 
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INTEGRATION AND THE HOUR PERIOD 


(Although these three articles 
bear much the same title, their 
timeliness is such that we did not 
want our readers to miss any one 
of them. 

Attention is also called to Mr. 
Hepner’s address, ‘The school li- 
brary and the changing curricu- 
lum.” Mary Whitmore Kaplan has 
given in detail the main points of 
this in her article which appeared 
in “Bindery Talk” for February. 
Also Annette Mackie sent us a 
short resume in her account of 
the mid-winter meeting which ap- 
pears in this issue of the Bulle- 
tin. 

A committee from Los Angeles 
of which Miss Britton is chair- 
man, is working with Mr. Hepner 
on a revised report which will be 
ready sometime in May.—KEditor). 


INTEGRATION AND THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 
March, 1935 


Anne Mitchell Massey, Librarian 
Washington Junior High School 
Long Beach 


For the past two years, in any 
discussion of new methods of ed- 
ucation, the word “integration” 
has been much in evidence. What 
it is, and how it affects the school 
library, is of the greatest interest 
to all school librarians. 

In a recent book on Russia, the 
writer refers to the “complex” 
method of education that was in 
vogue in the Soviet schools _ be- 
tween 1921 and 1931.* ‘Under 
this, a class was supposed to work 
on a given theme—a city street, 
for instance, or the season of the 
year—learning in the process a 
bit of geography here, a bit of 
arithemetic or history there.” 
There have been many efforts to 


define integration as it is inter. 
preted in the schools today; ty 
call it a theme method is, per- 
haps, as graphic as any. Chamber. 
lain says further, “It is not gyr. 
prising that such methods pro. 
duced a scrapheap, hodgepodge 
kind of knowledge on the part of 
children who were subjected to 
them. The Soviet school child got 
a very uneven kind of training, 
and was apt to display precocious 
brightness in some things, along 
with a woeful lack of exact know- 
ledge about others.” This criti- 
cism of the results could not be 
made to the same extent of our 
situation here, since we have al- 
ways had qualified teachers. But, 
to some extent, couldn’t such a 
criticism be made of any systen 
of education since the world bhe- 
gan? After all, aren’t the results 
always uneven? 


. Integration is the method that 
endeavors to induce the stimulus 
and desire for knowledge from the 
child himself, and to sustain that 
interest at high pitch by guiding 
all progress in knowledge along 
the lines of the child’s interests 
the theory being that the funda- 
mental mechanics can be as well 
learned if the content of the sub- 
ject matter is interesting, and the 
breadth and scope of the culture 
of the integrated individual will 


be much greater. In practice, how | 


does this method affect the school 
library ? 
THE PLACE AND FUNCTION 
OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
A highly organized, well-equip- 
ped library in a school is a rath- 
er recent development. It has 
been developed in the school as 
fast and to the extent that the 
dependence on a single textbook 
has given way before the belief 
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that in studying a project or field, 
the child should not be held down 
to any one man’s interpretation of 
the situation, but should have the 
opportunity to range over the 
whole field and find out for him- 
self. So it is that the library is 
first and foremost in the school 
because it serves as a tool that 
aids in every subject taught in 
the school. This in no way con- 
flicts with the statement of Joy 
Elmer Morgan,** that the high- 
est purpose of the library is serv- 
ed as it tends to develop the cul- 
tural side of the child’s life. But 
we do believe it has been placed 
in the schools, and given this 
strategic position where it has op- 
portunity to contribute to the 
wide cultural growth of students 
because as Wilson*** says, it 
meets the teaching work of the 
school at all points, and helps to 
carry it on, and is a definite part 
of the modern educational pro- 
gram. 


THE LIBRARIAN. Since the 
library is by its very nature an 
integrated institution, it follows 
that the librarian is from the very 
nature of her situation most ready 
to instruct and encourage pupils 
in the use of the library. It too 
often follows, however, that too 
large a proportion of her time is 
taken by technical and clerical 
duties. It would be advantageous 
to the school could the librarian 
be given ample time to keep more 
closely in touch with what goes 
on in the classroom. She can in- 
struct and encourage pupils in 
the use of the library, but she 
should go further; she should have 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
curriculum of the school, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with class- 
room activities; in no other way 
could she be prepared to say what 
part the library can play in each 
course. Let the librarian learn 
something of the teacher’s prob- 


lems in these days of the depres- 
sion, with her ever-increasing 
class enrollment that she seeks to 
harmonize with a method such 
as integration, that to function 
demands intimate knowledge of 
individual pupils, only possible to 
a teacher of a very small group. 

Neither alone can make much 
headway. The teacher, too, must 
understand and co-operate with 
the librarian. To quote Miss Prit- 
chard :*#** 

Until the teacher helps volun- 
tarily, wholeheartedly and _ intel- 
ligently, arousing and guiding the 
pupils, the librarian may work as 
arduously and graciously as she 
can, but she will never alone ac- 
complish the results latently pos- 
sible in the situation. 


THE LIBRARY. Since the li- 
brary is, by its very nature, an 
integrated institution, it would 
not seem that the _ integrated 
method in the school would make 
any essential difference to the li- 
brary. It is true, perhaps, that it 
should not, but by emphasizing 
certain needs, it warns those in 
charge of the library not to let 
pressure of business prevent these 
items being taken care of. The 
first need is that the library be 
prepared with a wealth of mater- 








*Chamberlain, Wm. Henry 
Russia’s Iron Age—tittle, 
Brown, 1934. p. 290. 

**Joy Elmer Morgan, reported by 
Mrs. Helen Kindy, Elementary 
School Library, Bulletin of the 
Calif. School Library Assoc., 
Southern Section. Vol. IV., No. 
2, March 1933. 

***Martha Wilson, School Library 
Management, rev. ed., H. W. 
Wilson, 1931. 

****M. C. Pritchard, Instructional 
problems of teacher - training 
institutions, Educational Meth- 
od 9:137-9, December 1929. 








ial. In these days of reduced bud- 
gets that is perhaps a sorry need 
to mention first, no matter how 
essential it may be. There is one 
phase of it, however, that can be 
stressed in spite of reduced bud- 
gets, and that is the importance 
of having material that preserves 
the local heritage of the communi- 
ty. Mr. Morgan lists this as one of 
the two big things the school li- 
brary can do, the other being to 
vitalize the curriculum. Local ma- 
ter’al is of especial importance in 
most Junior High Schools, be- 
cause as a rule local history is 
studied there, and, as far as the 
budget is concerned, it is well to 
remember that much valuable lo- 
cal material can always be had 
for nothing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES may _ be 
said to be the second need. These 
must be supplied in great quan- 
tities when integration is afoot. 
Books in the library and in adja- 
cent libraries must be listed. 

In this connection we mention 
co-operation with other libraries 
as the third need, emphasized by 
integration. No one library ever 
has all the material demanded hv 
a really earnest investigation, an’! 
other libraries are found to be 
very generous in loaning. 

The Public Library and othe: 
school libraries will need to be 
called on often. Last and most 
emphatically, the integrated meth- 
od brings home to the library the 
necessity of having the books com- 
pletely catalogued. Intensively 
catalogued might be a better way 
to express it, since of both analy- 
tics and subjects headings there 
must be no lack. Bibliographies 
are excellent, and certainly a 
time-saving device for teachers, 
but if the integrated method is 
truly to function, the children 
must discover material for them- 
selves, and finding it for them- 
selves through the guidance of the 
catalogue is one way this can be 
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done. Every bit of material in q 
library must be readily available 
If this is not so, how can we sat- 
isfy the girl who says, ‘I want t 
be a girl back in colonial times 
taking a trip, and I want to know 
everything I would do, and wear. 





and see.” In short, the library, } 


though quite within its nature 
desire and equipment, must truly 
extend itself to meet the demands 
of those who are integrating. 

PUPIL. The superficial reader 
might draw the conclusion from 
all this that the student himself 
has no particular obligation to- 
wards the library where the inte- 
grated method is followed. He 
must have ability to find what is 
in the books and what is in the 
library on the subject of interest 
to him. Nothing could be more in 
keeping with the integrated meth- 
od than that the child be able to 
use the library for what it is, a 
workshop and a laboratory. The 
school and the teacher must have 
given him opportunity to acquire 
this necessary skill, but it is his 
obligation to have profited by this 
opportunity. 

CONCLUSIONS. The library, 
then, supplying as it does such a 
great range of materials, is the 
ideal laboratory in which the in- 
tegrated method may function. 
In turn, the introduction of the 
integrated method is giving the 
school library opportunity to 
make great strides towards the 
goals, for which it has long aim- 
ed. 

In studying the situation, how- 
ever, we find that the following 
points must be given considera- 
tion if the maximum benefit is to 
be obtained by the child through 
the use of the library under these 
new conditions. 

(1) The library in the school 
must be well equipped. The col- 
lection of books must be wide an’ 
varied, and there should be mis- 
cellaneous material such as pic 
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tures, pamphlets and clippings. 
Also, the library should be prepar- 
ed to care for individual or groups 
of students at any time. 

(2) It is essential that students 
be trained in the use of books, and 
the technique of using the library, 
so that its resources will be reac 
ily available to them. It is most 
consistent with integrated worl 
and will be more effective if this 
training be given by the class- 
room teacher when the need aris- 
es. 

(3) The library should be equip- 
ped with all possible mechanical 
devices, particularly, that is, the 
books should be intensively cata- 
logued. 

(4) There must be close coop- 
eration between teacher and li- 
brarian, with the consequent real 
understanding of each  other’s 
problems. 

(5) It is essential that the li- 
brarian be familiar with the cur- 
riculum and all classroom activi- 
ties. 


The Senior High School Library 
and the Integrated Program 


By Hazel C. Zimmerman, Librar- 
ian, David Starr Jordan, 
Long Beach. 


The integrated course of study 
gives the school library its great- 
est opportunity, not only to serve 
as an information laboratory for 
the other departments, but also 
to achieve most completely its 
own objectives. 


The library’s service to other 
departments has been affected 
chiefly in the type and amount of 
material it must supply and in 
the number of pupil contacts. Ev- 
ery 10th and 11th grade pupil in 
Jordan High School is enrolled in 
a social culture class. The subject 
matter of the four semesters’ 
work covers the progress of civ- 


ilization from phehistoric man to 
the present day. The library must 
he prepared to supply sufficient 
material for each unit of work to 
answer questions on the life of the 
people, their music, art, literature, 
type of homes and home life, rec- 
reation, characteristic food and 
dress, business and industrial ac- 
tivities, physical features of the 
country, history of the period, 
and anything else that may be 
brought up in class discussion. 
Book reports in English are con- 
fined to the literature of the time, 
or books which show the life of 
the time. Since good historical 
fiction is one of the best means of 
bringing a period to life, the li- 
brary must provide books of this 
type to supply whole classes. 
Books of travel and biography 
must also be supplied in great 
numbers. 


The 10B’s are using material 
on modern problems in America 
and England, from 1914 to the 
present day; the 10A’s will cover 
oriental, slavic, or Latin Ameri- 
can culture; the 11B’s trace ear- 
ly civilization from prehistoric 
man to the middle ages; and, the 
11A’s are making a_ thorough 
study of American culture from 
the days of discovery and explor- 
ation to 1914. To supply adequate 
material for all these units Sen- 
ior High School Library and the 
integrated program of work, the 
library collection will have to cov- 
er the whole field of knowledge 
and must include a larger per- 
centage of fiction, travel, music, 
art, and architecture than it has 
in the past. As reliance upon text- 
books has decreased, the demands 
upon the library have increased 
and the library collection must be 
built up to adequate size and must 
be closely related to the course of 
study. 


To achieve the most complete 
integration of the library with 
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this new course of study, it is 
necessary for the librarian to be 
in close contact with the teach- 
ing staff. At Jordan this is accom- 
plished by attending the weekly 
meetings of the teachers concern- 
ed with the integrated program. 
The librarian also prepares for 
teachers and pupils detailed read- 
ing lists for each unit of work and 
frequently supplements her col- 
lection from other sources when 
the demand is greater than she 
can supply. 

The most serious difficulty in 
connection with the necessity of 
supplying adequate material for 
the social culture subjects is 
found in the need for constant 
watchfulness that other subjects 
not integrated with social culture 
are not neglected. Although many 
classes on elective art, home-mak- 
ing, science, physical education, 
the commercial subjects, or for 
hobbies and other personal inter- 
ests of pupils, the librarian will 
find it necessary to concentrate 
on these special fields from time 
to time. Otherwise her collection 
will not be well-rounded and the 
minority interests, not being so 
constantly brought to her atten- 
tion, will be slighted. 


In point of numbers, the library 
under the integrated program 
must be prepared to serve many 
more pupils than under the old 
system. In a recent survey* con- 
ducted by the United States Office 
of Education it was found that 
when a similar type of teaching 
was introduced, library attend- 
ance almost doubled. 

The fact that every pupil in 
the 10th and 11th grades must 
come daily to the library for ma- 
terial needed in social culture 
classes gives to the library its 
great opportunity to achieve those 
major objectives which are pecu- 
liarly its own: the developing of 
worthy leisure activities, includ- 


ing the reading habit; and the 
ability to use library materials 
with ease and accuracy to ensure 
the continuance of education be- 
yond school years. 


Since for two years all pupils 
must come to her frequently the 
librarian seems to have unlimited 
opportunity to foster a liking for 
good books and other leisure time 
interests. She can best do this 
through individual contacts, aid- 
ing in the selection of books for 
reports, and discussing personal 
interests with pupils. Unfortunate- 
ly where there is only one librar- 
ian, this opportunity is curtailed 
by the demands of routine duties, 
It is also limited somewhat by 
the pupil’s lack of time for free 
reading. 

The library’s chief job as an in- 
dependent educational unit is to 
develop the library habit and 
train each pupil to use a library 
intelligently. The school librarian, 
working under an integrated pro- 
gram, knows that the lessons she 
prepares on the Use of the Li- 
brary will be followed up by two 
years of almost daily practice in 
the library. With frequent class 
drills on the card catalog, Read- 
ers’ Guide and other important 
library tools, and frequent sug: 
gestion and help in their use when 
pupils come to the library for ref- 
erence and recreational books, the 
librarian should expect that the 
great majority of pupils on grat- 
uation will be able to go to any 
library, find needed information, 
and use it intelligently. When this 
is true the school library will have 
achieved its objective of prepar- 
ing pupils to carry on their own 
education independently. 


By making it necessary for 


each pupil to make almost daily 
use of the library, the integrated 
course of study increases the use 
of the library, widens its field of 
service, and insures the maximum 
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development of the reading habit 
and of library skills. 





+Johnson, B. Lamar. The sec- 
ondary school library. 








Integration and the Hour Period 
at Work in the George Wash- 
ington High School, Los 
Angeles 


By Dorothy Drake 

“Any topic worth discussiny at 
all is controversial.’”’ As soon as 
I read this comparatively revo- 
lutionary statement in the intro- 
duction to the new B11 Course of 
Study for Social Studies, I knew 
that there was to be a thrilling 
new intimacy between the Library 
and the American history people! 

Faced with the seeming handi- 
caps of being a school so damaged 
by the earthquake as to be forced 
out of our lovely library into a 
small bungalow with a seating 
capacity of 35; of being a school 
with an enrollment of 2500, with 
12 classes in B11 Social Studies 
using that library, nevertheless 
we tried to work out a plan flexi- 
ble and practical enough to serve 
the greatest need of the most peo- 
ple. To insure that maximum use 
we allowed teachers the privilege 
of scheduling classes to the L- 
brary on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Thursdays, levaing Mondays 
and Fridays for FREE READING 
days when students might come 
from Study Hall on their own vo- 
lition. The Schedule was made up 
for only four weeks at a time to 
allow for the necessary flexibili- 
ty. 

During most of the first quarter, 
when the B11 Social Studies class- 
es were making the general sur- 
vey suggested in the Course of 
Study, the library time was most 
generously allotted to other class- 
€s, particularly Science, and non- 
textbook classes like Pan-Pacific, 
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Social Problems, International Re- 
lations, and California History. 
The last 10 weeks, however, when 
all twelve B11 classes were hunt- 
ing for the answer to “problems,” 
we arranged it so that each class 
might come once a week. Work- 
ing with the head of the depart- 
ment, I found that there were two 
classes each period that B11 So- 
cial Studies met. Each of the 
three major problems was assign- 
ed to a teacher, so that there 
would be a rotation of subject and 
material. The copies of the Course 
of Study were checked against 
the material available in the 
Library, and given to the teach- 
ers. Additional bibliographies 
were looked up with which to 
direct the students when they 
came as a class to the library. 
Our supplementary books did not 
supply enough copies for two 
classes, so our policy was always 
to send the greater number to the 
classroom, keeping only two or 
three of each title in the library 
for reference. Therefore, the class 
scheduled in the library had to 
dig out extra material. Once the 
teachers and students understood 
this, it was fun to see how assid- 
uously they went after every pos- 
sible source; ’twas much more 
zestful than looking on page 23 
of Faulkner’s AMERICA. Every 
day, every period there was a B11 
Social Studies class, we sent 25 
or 30 books to that class, for use 
during the period (60 minutes). 


To supplement our book mater- 
ial we watched the Vertical File 
Service closely and secured all 
available pamphlets pertaining 
to these problems. As_ students 
succeeded in obtaining from local, 
state and national authorities in- 
teresting pamphlets or reports 
they gave them to us for our file. 
Before it was filed, however, the 
material was passed around to al! 
the teachers concerned, that they 
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might be aware of its availabili- 
ty. We made our needs known to 
the faculty and students, with the 
very satisfying result of having 
such material given to us as files 
of Saturday Evening Posts, Chris- 
tians Science Monitor, Time, Na- 
tion, New Republic—all for valu- 
able clipping purposes. 

The students were given much 
library instruction so that they 
knew where all the “tools’’ were 
and how to use most of them. 
More than a speaking acquaint- 
ance was affected between them 
and the Readers’ Guide, and 
bound magazines were kept con- 
stantly dusted! The chief difficul- 
ty there was the lack of impor- 
tant issues of the magazines most 
in demand. For far too long, as 
far as effective library service 1s 
concerned, the early 1934 maga- 
zines have been at the hindery 
ee and they are the ones we 
are needing the most. Why oh 
why? When oh when? 

If we had a library ten or twen- 
ty times the size of our Bunga- 
low—as to space and books-—it 
wouldn’t be any too large to car- 
ry on successfully for the whole 
school what we have made such 
a tiny start on with these P11’ 
Social Studies classes. But that 
is not ‘worth discussing,” be- 
cause it is NOT ‘“controversial.”’ 


The Picture Collection 
at John Adams Jr. H. S. 
in Los Angeles 
By Lillian Hrubesky 
Picture collections in the 
Angeles School libraries are 
the exception but the rule. 
There has been a tendercy in 
the past to provide, with the help 
of the Art Department, a fiie of 


more or less classical pictures, 
featuring works of art, seulpture, 


Los 
not 


architecture and paintings,—co. 
ceived largely by great masters 
of the past. 

More recent tendencies do not 
exclude this highly selective type, 
but favor in addition a less form. 
al and more varied choice in vis. 
ual aids, adapted to the immediate 
needs of children in every aca- 
demic subject pursued. 

Whatever the collection, it must 
of necessity have evolved slowly, 
acquiring its individuality from 
the school which it is to serve, 
from its librarian and its corps of 
teachers. Illustrative material, 
whether of transient or perma- 
nent interest, is constantly being 
gathered from one _ source or 
another. Perhaps the librarian, af- 
ter a perusal of current news, has 
taken her scissors in hand, and 
rescued for her boys and girls 
some pictured item of vital im- 
portance. She may have received 
from much travelled donors, post 
cards, travel folders, and posters 
richly informative of other lands. 
She has clipped from her own 
school’s magazines not only the 
colorful, but striking illustrations, 
—pertinent aids to geography, 
history, science and _ the rts. 
When she could spare money from 
the fine fund, she has purchased 
prints of famous paintings appro- 
priate to the needs of her school. 
This, at least in the recent years 
of cut budgets, has been the cus- 
tom and procedure at John Adams 
Junior High School in Los Ange- 
les. 


We have used little of magazine 
cover material, the sort of thing 
one thinks of first for pictures. 
Such cuttings belong to Commer- 
cial Art, and rather color studies, 
and often caricatures of ephemer- 
al value, instead of informative 
aid to class room studies. 


The assembling of the material. 
has, to be sure, covered a perio’ 
of several years. Many of the 
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pictures acquired in earlier years 
have been mounted and in use for 
some time. Great good fortune 
came to us, however, last October, 
when a most understanding and 
efficient C.W.A. worker was as- 
signed to our school. 


I could never have seen this 
project through alone, or without 
adult help. Had I had to super- 
vise children closely in such work 
it would have taken many times 
longer, and could scarcely have 
been as accurate, and finished a 
piece of work. Fortunately I drew 
through my principal’s careful se- 
lection, the finest assistant (not 
a librarian) with whom I have 
ever worked; given a graduate o/ 
an Eastern University already 
working on a Master’s degree and 
therefore adept at research; a 
tutor in Latin and Greek, steeped 
in history and the classics, col- 
lege and school minded, skillful 
with his hands, resourceful in 
every emergency, and with excel- 
lent taste for color and line, a fine 
sense of humor, that smoothed 
the way during many a hectic 
day, one may well ask what was 
left for the librarian to do. 


His assistance has made pos- 
sible the finishing of over 1300 
items, pamphlets and pictures, 
which are now ready for circula- 
tion. 


It saved the day to be able to 
turn over to him every detail, to 
know you were understood in ev- 
ery brief conference as to ways 
and means, and to watch order 
and beauty come out of the chaos 


that preceded selection and class:- 
fication. 


After Mr. Welch was sent to 
the Visual Education Department 
as supervisor over the same sort 
of visual aids for all Los Angeles 
library collections, a second 
S. E. R. A. worker came to us,— 
a cometent clerk, who soon learn- 
ed from what had already been 
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done, to continue and finish the 
pamphlet file. This assistant, 
though not school minded nor col- 
lege bred, proved herself very 
efficient, -—-a sympathetic and 
friendly helper in every way. 
The preparation for mountjng, 
involving careful trimming and 
retouching with water color, the 
classification and indexing, have 
taken hours of painstaking labor. 


The following magazines have 
contributed largely to these vis- 
ual aids: 

Asia, Los Angeles and New 
York Times, Bird Lore, Mentor, 
House and Garden, National Geo- 
graphic, Illustrated London News, 
Nature, International Studio, 
Touring Topics, Literary Digest 
(Covers), Travel. 

So far children have not been 
asked to assist in the assembling 
or the preparation of pictures. 
Among younger students, depen- 
dent greatly upon the district in 
which the school is located, there 
are too many good reasons why 
they cannot intelligently or skill- 
fully do so except under the most 
careful supervision of teacher or 
librarian whose time is just now 
at such a premium. Their inter- 
ests and queries have, however, 
strongly influenced both teacher 
and librarian in the demand for 
and the selection of subjects. 


New courses of study have re- 
cently startled us into vigorous 
and renewed activity. There has 
been need of the finest discrimi- 
nation in the choice of perma- 
nently worth while visual aids, 
to the end that the child’s infor- 
mation and experience be deeply 
enriched, rather than he be mere- 
ly pleased by an attractive illus- 
tration, 


Picture collection of this practi- 
cal type, much needed in these 
days of “integration,” are inval- 
uable. Books are not made for 
Junior High Schools, that furnish 
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in size, color, quality or theme 
such excellent help, except at pro- 


hibitive prices. We have sur- 
mounted, in a measure, our eCo- 
nomic difficulties, for no great 


expenditure of money has been 
necessary. We have enjoyed our 
magazines when they were new, 
and clipped them afterward to 
preserve indefinitely their choic- 
est contribution to classroom 
study and project work. 

The following excerpt from the 
school paper, “The Gong,” a por- 
tion of an article contributed by 
Mr. Welch, summarizes up to date 
the number and scope of available 
subjects comprised in the present 
picture collection: 

PEPCIOONIREY 55-0 oinsec thes eccones 78 


(Byzantine, Greek, East In- 
dian, Mesopotamian, Middle 
Ages, Prehistoric, Roman, 
Syrian (Bible), U. S. South- 
west) 

PPC RCRD C gos «ss ciscs. Siseseneencienaa 92 


(Bridges, Castles, Cathedrals, 





England, Middle Ages, Mos- 

lem, Oriental, Skyscrapers) 
ENN 2 BOS ee eh 9 eats 66 
BWIGTION 5. o..6....8 separa pth 10 
Biography (Portraits)............ 165 
RNG htt atcesh ae eae teen «| Oe 
ANE oe ncaa een eden abn 12 
CACC soins sec cczeses 27 
Dee scr aro SN ee te 61 

(Architecture, Excavations, 


Mummies, Science, Sculpture, 
Social Life and Customs) 


gg 5 a ee 34 
(Adams, Elizabethan, French, 
Georges, Gothic, Hepple- 


white, Queen Anne, Sheraton, 
Spanish, Stuarts, William and 
Mary) 


heather WOrK. ..2.0.<.5.c500sccccccscecence 3 
BWERCIS OS oa oo aac esc s 15 
Mosa‘cs.......... ee: Faces eras ees 7 
PON i gi ep Torte AS ae 295 


(Animals, Birds, Fish, Ice 
and Snow, Insects, Micro- 
scopic Life, Mountains, 


Plants, Prehistoric, Reptiles, 


Sky, Volcanoes) 


PrP ee cc sei a setae 195 

Pottery, China, Silver................ 17 

PORNO sf apaca tans cnccvcanentodeasratictep stoke 37 
(Galleons, Interiors of ships, 
Modern liners, Primitive 
ships, Sailing vessels, War 
Ships) 

RUN ic cs eget aress cn ederencenae a 

SERMING BNE COMB... .5.6.0cc0c SE 

Tapestries and Rugs.................... 8 


Various Countries and Peoples.. 8 


THEY ARE NOT DEAD 
By Mabel W. Cory 


They are not dead for me, 
Who ceased to breathe our air 
Before I came to be. 

They are my living world, 

I feel them standing near, 

With them I daily share 
Thoughts, dreams, eternal hope, 
And shuddering despair. 


They who fashioned art, 

Or dreamed a vision bright, 
Or found a form to hold 

A crystalized delight, 

Which I may seek and find, 
Have never truly died; 

For having seen their work, 
Their message having read, 

I know what men they were, 
They cannot now be dead. 


I know them better than 
The living human stream 
That flows along our street; 
Than those, my nearest kin, 
With whom I sit at bread; 
Than friends IT daily meet 
With veils before their eyes, 
Their souls discreetly clothed 
Lest they betray a dream. 
I know him 
me 
Whose voice I hear, whose face ! 
see, 
As surely as I know the dead 
Who speak the living truth to me. 


not,—he knows not 
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Summer Library Courses 
By Hope L. Potter 
U.C.L.A. 

Many are indicating their in- 
terest in the graduate courses to 
be given at Westwood under the 
auspices of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles. Miss 
Bacon has written quite at length 
and most interestingly concerning 
her plans for the work. 

We librarians are always wish- 
ing we had time to work out our 
problems. Here is our opportuni- 
ty to do this very thing under a 
competent leader and for credit. 
The tabulations of the survey will 
be available for study. Mr. Hep- 
ner’s committee on reorganizing 
the curriculum will suggest prob- 
lems to be solved by the group. 
All in all it promises to be a busy 
and profitable five weeks. 

The course and problems will 
be for the junior high school as 
well as the senior high school. The 
time is nine to eleven in the 
morning and from one to three in 
the afternoon on Mondays and 
Wednesdays. This will permit 
those desiring to audit Will Dur- 
ant’s eleven o’clock course to do 
so. The course for librarians will 
start July first. Registration will 
probably be earlier. As the class 
enrollment is limited to thirty- 
five, advance application must be 
made on or before June 15, 1935, 


with the office of the Summer 
Session. 

U.S.C. 
The University of Southern 


California is offering three cours- 

es this summer, designed for 

teachers and school librarians. 

1. Cataloging and classification 
released Mary Whitmore Kaplan. 

2. Children’s literature...... Gladys 
English. 

3. Use of books and libraries by 


pupils and teachers........ Gladys 
English. 
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CHROMA 


By Mayone T. Fullwood, 
Franklin Junior High School 
Long Beach 


My world, my good green world, 
in all your greens 
You spend yourself in 
artistry. 

In this quick waiting time you 
fill the air, 

The breathless, mitred air with 
symmetries 

And hues that lead us to the very 
edge of time 

Where we shall take our mar- 
tyred stature yet, 

Though threatened with the 
thrusting gale to come. 

But you are pleasant now, and 
green, and all 

Quiescent in your loveliness, aloof. 

Your speaking, rhythmic canop- 
ies of shade 

Where fruit and leaf and blossom 
crowd the place 

Of our concealment, are potent 
still to dull 

The outer, raucous surges of the 
day, 

But not the night that penetrates 
your planes 

Of leaf on leaf. 

Your homely assonance 

Can yet for hours, for whole un- 
blemished hours, 

Keep out the world’s deep under- 
tone of pain 

Because that bough is stilled in 
swaying there, 

Beeause you tower in the blue 
gray day. 

We can keep out the sound of 
hunger now, 

Postpone that time of nurture, 
your need for blood, 

Your priced fertility. 

I'rom death enchanted decadence 
you will arise 

And paint us other greens, and 
more enveloping, 

But now we rest here gratefully 
awhile. 


worthy 
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Instuction in the Use of the Library 


Qo ee) CE ee ee ee ee On 


REWARDS 
By Katharine Folger 


When the cost of every activity 
must be figured by the precious 
time consumed as well as by the 
net accomplishment, the days of 
experimenting with extra curricu- 
lar ideas recede in direct ratio 
with the increased burdens of a 
librarian’s already full day. So if 
there be any virtue in passing 
along an idea which has proved 
itself worthy of the time expend- 
ed and the results attained, I 
gladly retail it. Should yours be 
a school where, in this enlighten- 
ed age, all students are Library 
minded and all are readers this 
will not concern you unless it be 
an expedient for re-establishing 
your faith in and zeal for your 
high calling. 

It is a simple device of visiting 
classes and presenting to students 
new and interesting books, auth- 
ors and titles of which they might 
be a long time in finding for 
themselves. I highly recommend 
it. First and selfishly there is per- 
sonal satisfaction to be gained. 
Leave all talk of rules and regu- 
lations in the Library—just talk 
books. It is an old experience for 
Librarians but it is a new exper- 
ience for the students and their 
response is gratifying. Obviously, 
students who never realized what 
they could find in their own Li- 
brary have had new doors opened 
to them, and children who do not 
use the Library voluntarily see 
books in a new light, but the ele- 
ment of greatest interest has 
been the type of acquaintance 
made with the students and its 
value for all concerned. 

Months after such a contact 
some shy child will give one an 
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understanding glance and it is 
quite probable it is some book or 
character or line of poetry that 
has bridged the gap between you. 
Or now and then from a swirling 
mass of students one catches a 
smile of recognition which be- 
speaks a sympathetic bond. | 
have found that meeting students 
on their own ground as it were, 
gives them a plastic and genial 
conception of the library and the 
librarian which they are slow to 
see under less favorable condi- 
tions. 


Besides visiting classes some- 
times I have the opportunity of 
talking to small assemblies, not 
of the whole school, but groups of 
approximately two hundred. How- 
ever such groups are accumulated 
I keep them as informal as pos- 
sible for the purpose of breaking 
down resistance. 


My thesis is this—meet your 
students, not as a busy librarian 
hunting feverishly for answers to 
strange questions, not as a disci- 
plinarian, not as a teacher—meet 
them on the basis of enjoyment. 
If such an acquaintance with 
books can be a cultural exper- 
ience, if it can give them pause, 
if it can give them increased un- 
derstanding, I feel the time will 
have been well spent and the re- 
wards great—but difficult to tab- 
ulate. 


ON USE OF THE LIBRARY 


(The following article is copied 
in part from a pamphlet found 
among old magazines and papers 
belonging to the editor’s father. 
It was evidently given him when 
he entered Cornell University as 
a freshman in 1875). 
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The University Library 


is open for consultation every 
day except Sunday, all the year 
round, from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Books can be withdrawn only by 
members of the Faculty for their 
own personal use. 
The University Reading-Room 
is open during the same hours 
as the Library. Lists of the 110 
periodicals taken are suspende:| 
in the Reading-Room. The use of 
ink in copying is not allowed. 
The assistants are instructed to 
furnish every facility to those 
using the Library and Reading- 
Room. In cases of inability to 
find the desired works upon any 
subject, readers are requested to 
consult the chief Librarian. 
How to Find Books on Subjects 
Suppose yourself to be a stu- 
dent and that you come to the 
University Library, desiring to 
investigate some particular sub- 
ject, either with a view of writ- 
ing a thesis, an essay or an 
oration, or of collecting informa- 
tion which may be useful in your 
studies. You have looked at the 
various manuscripts and other 
lists of the books in the Universi- 
ty Library,—-which lists are ac- 
cessible to the student,—-and you 
do not readily find the titles of 
such works as you think may 
give you the matter sought fo 
The first thing to do, in that case, 
is to ask for and examine the 
Catalogue of the library of 
Congress; index of subjects. 
Washington 1869. 2 v. sm. fol 
Here you will be sure to obtain 
the names of some, at least, cf 
the best books on the subject 
which you propose to stud.7. Cony 
the titles, and the Librarians will 
be able to tell you at once how 
many of them, and what ones, are 
in the University Library. 'Thus 
I wish to write an essay on the 
history of the African slave-trade. 
I turn, therefore, in the second 
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volume, to the letter S, and find, 
in its proper alphabetical place, a 
heading, “Slavery and the slave- 
trade,” under which I see titles of 
works on the history of the slave- 
trade by the following authors: — 
Assiento, Bandinel, Benezet, 
Blake, Carey, Clarkson, Norris, 
Snellgrave and Thorkelin, most, 
or all of which are in the Univer- 
sity Library. I copy the titles and 


at once get the books. Another 
alphabetically arranged general 


‘ncex of subjects is to be foune 
in the fifth volume of the 


Catalogue or alphabetical in- 
dex of the Astor library (Com- 
piled by Joseph Greene Cogswell). 
New York 1857-66. 5v. 8vo. A val- 
uable subject-index of the same 
character is comprised in the vol- 
ume of the catalogue of the State 
brary at Albany entitled 


Catalogue of the New York 
state library, 1872; subject- index 
of the general library. Albany 
1872. 8vo. Much help, too, will be 
afforded by the excellent ‘‘Index- 
es,” ‘“Finding-lists,” or ‘“Class- 
lists,’ (one for poetry, the drama, 
etc., one for the arts and sciences, 
one for English prose fiction, and 
so on), issued by the Public Li- 
brary of Boston, and, particularly 
by the following:— 


Index to the catalogue of a por- 
tion of the public library of Bos- 
ton, arranged in the lower hall. 
Boston 1858. 8vo. 


Index to the catalogue of books 
in the upper hall of the public 
library of Boston. Boston 1861-66 
2v. 8vo. There is also a subject- 
index of much utility at the end 
of 


A list of the books of reference 
in the reading-room of the Brit- 
ish Museum; 2d ed. (London) 
1871. 8vo. A similar list, too, oc- 
cupies the concluding pages of 
another English _ publication, 
which is the 
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Catalogue of the London li- 
brary, 12, St. James Square, by 
Robert Harrison; 3d ed. London 
1865. 8vo. You will find, moreover, 
that the following is a handy lit- 
tle work, although science is not 
adequately represented :— 

The best reading—(compiled by 
George Peabody Putman and 
Frederick Beecher Perkins). New 
York 1872. 12mo. And there is 
much that will be especially avail- 
able for students in a subject-list 
of educational text-books, includ- 
ing the names of the most recent 
dictionaries and grammars in var- 
ious languages, as well as of the 
better elementary scientific works, 
bearing the title of 


A classified catalogue of school, 
college, classical and general ed- 
ucational works in use in Great 
Britain in the early part of 1871- 
(compiled by Walter Low). Lon- 
don 1871 8vo., etc., etc. 


The pamphlet has 12 pages—4 
pages are devoted to the book it 
self, its parts, and particularly 
the binding. The last three pages 
contains a biliography called a 
“Rough List’ of Works on Archi- 
tecture in the University Library. 





USE OF SLIDES FOR 

LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
Hope L. Potter, 

South Pasadena High School 


When to give instruction on the 
use of the library and how to 
make it effective is a very real 
problem of every high school li- 
brarian. Each year school librar- 
jans become more convinced that 
the instruction should be given by 
teacher or librarian as needed; 
for the greater the need the closer 
the attention of the pupil. Every 
entering class should be met by 
the librarian, given the rules of 
the library and at least a mini- 


mum amount of instruction on 
the use of the catalog, arrange. 
ment of books, use of reference 
books, and the Readers’ Guide. 
Further instruction in library use 


will depend on local 
and needs. 


conditions 


At South Pasadena High School 
(a three year institution) the B19 
English classes are taken to the 
visual education room for one 
period of library instruction by 
the librarian. First the rules of 
the library are given to the class 
and then by use of lantern slides 
are explained the classification of 
books, the catalog, and the Read- 
ers’ Guide. Even a floor plan of 
the library is shown. 


To make the slides the follow- 
ing materials are necessary:— 
lantern glass, cellophane, carbon 
paper, and binding tape. Cut the 
cellophane the size of the glass 
and place between a piece of car- 
bon folded to the size of the glass. 
The transferring side of the car- 
bon should be on the inside. Place 
this in the typewriter and on it 
type the desired information. Re- 
move cellophane and place be- 
tween two pieces of lantern glass 
and bind with tape. Slides show- 
ing the various divisions of class- 
ification, the arrangement of 
books, catalog cards, and even 
sections of the Readers’ Guide 
may be made and the talk built 
around them. Reference books 
needed for book reports are also 
included. An old map will make 
a good screen and mounted by the 
manual arts department may be 
set up in any room with little 
trouble. Classes up to about forty 
in number can group around 4 
lantern and screen in any class 
room without having to darken it. 
The “day-light” lantern and 
screen often facilitates the show- 
ing of slides. 
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A. L. A. 
DENVER 
June 24-29 

As the Bulletin goes to press, 
the program of the School Librar- 
ies Section has not yet been com- 
pleted. We are promised in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin for March: 

“Four sessions, including a 
joint session with the Section for 
Library Work with Children and 
the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table. Topic for general 
session: What Is the School Li- 
brarian’s Responsibility in the 
General Community Library Pro- 
gram? This problem, in situa- 
tions both with and without pub- 
lie library service, will be discuss- 
ed by public school and children’s 
librarians, a school administrator 
and state library extension work- 
ers. A social session is being ar- 
ranged by the Denver school li- 
brarians. School Library supervis- 
ors will hold a special breakfast, 
and trips will be arranged to vis- 
it the school libraries in Denver.” 

We do, however, have this word 
from Fay Tunnison, as chairman 
of the program committee for the 
Junior College Round Table: 


Mr. Charles R. Rush, Associate 
Librarian, Yale university: Oppor- 
tunities for progressive Junior 
College Librarians. 


Miss Helen Butler, School of Li- 
brarianship, Denver university: 
The Junior College and its librar- 
ian from the standpoint of the 
library school. 


Miss Flora B. Ludington, Li- 
brarian, Mills College, California: 
The teaching function of the Jun- 
ior College Library. 

Miss Elizabeth Neal, Librarian, 
Compton, (California) Junior Col- 
lege: Report on California sur- 
vey of Secondary Libraries. 


S.L.A.C. 
Mid-Winter Meeting 
January 5, 1935 
Mary Whitmore Kapiaa and 
Annette Mackie 

The mid-winter meeting of the 
School Library Association of 
California, Southern Section was 
held at the Royal Palms Hotel, 
Los Angeles. The business meet- 
ing convened at 10:30 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Miss Katharine 
Folger, who during the meeting 
made the following announce- 
ments: 

(1) Courses in librarianship 
will be given by Miss Gladys 
English and Mrs. Mary W. Kap- 
lan at the 1935 Summer Session 
at U. S. C. for the untrained 
teachers who have assumed li- 
brary positions. 

(2) A course in government 
documents will be offered this 
winter by Miss_ Hollingsworth 
through U.S.C. 

The report of the Professional 
Committee was made by _ the 
chairman, Miss Hope Potter. She 
gave a brief sketch of the devel- 
opment of the state survey, and 
emphasized its value in bringing 
the school libraries up to a stand- 
ard. 

Mrs. Isabella Neales, the offi- 
cial delegate of the School Li- 
brary Association of California at 
the A.L.A. convention in Montreal, 
fave a vivid word picture of the 
atmosphere of French Canada 
and a summary of the outstand- 
ing school library address by Mr. 
Porter of the Omaha Technical 
High School. 

The business meeting was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at which the 
guest speakers presented the ad- 
ministrators’ concept of the school 
library of the future. 
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Mr. Walter Hepner, Chief of 
the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Edu- 
cation, with an enthusiasm which 
made a rather prosaic subject of 
living interest, stressed the fact 
that the “school library cannot be 
anything but the heart of the cur- 
riculum.” The trend away from 
text-books toward the laboratory 
method of instruction puts new 
demands upon the library. To sat- 
isfy these demands the library 
must have more professional and 
clerical help. With a feeling of 
optimism, the librarians heard Mr. 
Hepner, in his official capacity, 
urge superintendents and princi- 
pals to meet the need of greater 
financial support for the Library 
program. His recognition of the 
necessity for instruction in the 
use of the library, not only to 
pupils, but to teachers, and his 
statement that the outstanding 
duty of the librarian is to be an 
expert in curriculum guidance, 
were typical of his grasp of the 
problem. 


Mr. C. F. .Muncy, Assistant 
Chief of the Department of Re- 
search and Statistics, State De- 
partment of Education, reported 
on the progress of the State Sur- 
vey of School Libraries. The aim 
of this survey is to make avail- 
able standards for the improve- 
ment of the library program 
which can be planned in terms of 
a budget. Mr. Muncy and his com- 
mittee also plan to make clearer 
to administrators the importance 
of the school library in the whole 
school program. 


Mr. Arthur Gould, Deputy Sup- 
erintendent of the Los Angeles 
City Schools, spoke briefly on the 
curriculum changes which might 
be expected in the near future. He 
anticipates the continuance of so- 
cial studies and general science 
as core subjects, with the gradual 





dropping of formal mathematics, 
languages and the individual g¢j- 
ences. In speaking of the func. 
tioning of the library in the mod- 
ern school, Mr. Gould brought up 
the subject of service to class- 
rooms, and urged upon everyone 
the necessity of meeting this prob. 
lem. 


The meeting was purely pro- 
fessional in character, and zave 
the librarians an opportunity to 
introduce their superintendents 
and principals to the association 
and to the problems which they 
as a group are trying to mee-. , 


SPRING MEETING 


“School Library Association 
Day at the Pacific International 
Exposition,” Saturday, June 1, 
1935. 


Our San Diego members offer 
us their gracious hospitality and 
an opportunity to combine an in- 
teresting library meeting with a 
first view of the Exposition. 


Our headquarters will be the 
beautiful El Cortez Hotel where 
the program will start with a 
breakfast meeting featuring some 
of San Diego’s well known liter- 
ary personages. A panel discus- 
sion will follow, refereed by Mr. 
Charles F. Muncy, Director of the 
High School Library Survey, on 
some question of pertinent inter- 
est to school librarians. A_ short 
business meeting and an installa- 
tion of the new officers will com- 
plete the morning session. Then 
the Exposition, and at four o’clock 
a tea in the charming Moorish 
gardens of the Exposition 
grounds. 


Save the date—an opportunity 
to combine business with pleasure. 
Detailed announcements of the 
meeting will be sent to you. 
Please make prompt response. 
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This enlarged issue goes to 
press, being the combined num- 


bers, two and three of volume six. 
The shortage of funds and the 
fact that much of our money has 
gone for the “Survey,” has made 
the change imperative. 

The editor wishes to thank all 
the readers for their generous ac- 
ceptance of the last issue and 
hopes that this will meet the'r 
approval. She begs leniency for 
such mistakes as may occur, for 
which she accepts the responsibil- 
ity. 

Special recognition for the 
making up of this issue is due 
our officers, various members of 
the executive board and to those 
members of the publicity commit- 
tee who have helped so loyally, 
and without whose contributions 
this “Bulletin” could not have 
been printed. 

Y.W.C.A. Rental Library is new- 
est venture at Compton Junior 
College. 


Just at present, the junior col- 
lege Y.W.C.A. holds the spotlight 
in library activity at Compton. 
The faculty and students had ex 
pressed a desire for some means 
of access to popular books just 
off the press, and the “Y” giris 
were scratching for some produc- 
tive method of raising funds for 
their organization. Some months 
ago these two needs were fulfilled 
in the establishment of a rental! 
library, operated as a distinct de- 
partment in the junior college li- 
brary. 

With the assistance of the li- 
brarian, the girls made an initial 
Selection and purchase of about 
thirty titles which they felt reas- 
onably sure would be “Good rent- 
ers.” Additions are made to this 
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collection each month as rental 
income and forthcoming publica- 
tions warrant. Fiction and non- 
fiction are included, with fiction 


predominating. Books from this 
collection circulate with a rental 


charge of three cents a day. 
Various “Y” members adminis- 
ter this library during the day. 
The girls assume _ responsibility 
for all publicity, and an effort is 
made to reach reading groups di- 
rectly connected with the college. 
This collection is at present the 
only rental collection of books of 
quality in our community. 


Since a collection of this type 
is of necessity a constantly shift- 
ing one, arrangements have been 
made with the school administra- 
t‘on to pay one half the cost, and 
at the close of the present year, 
the books will become the perma- 
nent property of the junior col- 
loge library. 

This has been the first year for 
our “Y.W. Rental Library,’ and 
it has proven of steadily increas- 
ing interest to its patrons, both 
student and faculty, as we!’ as of 
real financial vaiue to its 
sors. 


spon- 


MEMBERSHIP 


If you are one of the forehan«d- 
ed persons who never forgets 
Aunt Kate’s birthday, and always 
has her Christmas gifts ready and 
tied with a sprig of holly before 
Thanksgiving, you need not read 
any farther. But if you are a mor- 
tal like most of us, this para- 
gvaph is to remind that the fiscal 
year of the Association begins in 
June, that dues will be due then, 
and that the publication of the 
Bulletin depends on their prompt 
payment. The Bulletin of the 
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Southern Section is included with 
the annual dues of $1.50; 50c addi- 
tional will bring you the Bulle- 
tin of the Northern Section. See 
last page for blank. ee 
South Gate High School Li- 
brary, in order to keep down the 
loss of its books, plans to have 
the edges of all library books and 
magazines colored a bright red. 
A special vise is being made to 
hold the books and a S.E.R.A. 
worker will assist in coloring. _ 
Wheels, sails and wings, is the 
title of a transportation bibliog- 
raphy which Grace Dick, librar- 
ian of the City School Library in 
Pasadena, contributes to the 
March number of Reading and the 
School Library, 
Mrs. Margaret Spaulding, li- 
brarian of the Orange Union High 


School, has been superintending 
several SERA _ projects which 
should be of interest to other 


school librarians. Under her cap- 
able direction SERA assistants 
have accomplished some _ very 
worth-while pieces of work for 
several of the school departments 
At small expense a considerable 
number of soil maps were mount- 
ed on cloth for the Science De 
partment. Pamphlet boxes were 
made, utilizing waste lumber for 
the tops and bottoms and chip- 
board for the sides. Pictures were 
mounted for the Art and History 
departments and envelope folders 
made for the Home Economics 
Department. 

The March number of the Cali- 
fornia Parent Teacher contained 
an article entitled The American 
scene in children’s books by Mar- 
ion Horton. ; 

Miss Fay Tunnison, librarian of 
the Long Beach Junior College 
writes: 

“One of my F.E.R.A. student 
workers is compiling a loose leaf 
dictionary of pronunciation of 








proper names from the list given 
each week in the Literary Digest, 
We do not duplicate pronuncia- 
tions given in other dictionaries 
of Proper Names like Mackey, 
Mawson and Phyffe.”’ 


One school library keep3 a bhot- 
tle of Le Page’s Grip Spreader 
mucilage at the charging ‘esk to 
replace filled “Date due” siips in 
circulating library books. 


The Bulletin of Bibliography 
has been featuring a series of 
articles on presidents of the 
A.L.A. The December number 
contained a portrait of Josephiue 
Adams Rathbone and an appre- 
ciation of her work, written by 
Marion Horton. 


For the attractiveness of our 
Bulletins both for the covers, the 
interest taken, and the general 
make-up, thanks are due to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth Williamson of 
the Kenanad Press. 


What We Hear 


Los Angeles 

Miss Caroline Palmer has been 
transferred from the Los Angeles 
High School to the John Marshall 
High School as assistant to Miss 
Stevens. 

Miss Brilla May Lloyd is on 
leave of absence from _ Richard 
Henry Dana Junior High School 
and is taking some _interesiing 
courses at U.C.L.A. Miss Mathis 
has gone from Edison tv take 
Miss Lloyd’s place. 

Miss Elsie Brown has 
from the Freemont High School 
to the Edison Junior High School. 

Mrs. Ethelwyn Laurence has re- 
turned to the Los Angeles High | 
School after a wonderful holiday 
in Europe. 

Miss Helen Mason who substi- 
tuted at Huntington Park during 
Miss Roewekamp’s illness has re | 
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turned to her position in the Fair- 
fax High School. 

Miss Mabel V. Miller of Hunit- 
ington Park High School is im- 
proving in health and hopes to 
return after the Easter vacation. 

Mrs. Marguerite Hess, librarian 
of the David Starr Jordan Higu 
School, welcomed a baby boy :n 
January. 

Mary Whitmore Kaplan is to 
teach cataloging and _ classifica- 
tion at the summer session of the 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Gladys English, formerly li- 
brarian of the Piedmont High 
School, and now director of chil- 
dren’s work in the Los Angeles 
Public Library, is to teach chil- 
dren’s literature. 


Jasmine Britton will teach at 
the University of Oregon this 
summer after attending the 
A.L.A. meeting in Denver. 


At University High School, 
Mrs. Anne Beeman plans to have 
part of the library devoted to a 
hobby exhibit when she has her 
library’s “Open House” on May 
15th. Exhibits of the hobbies of 
students as well as teachers will 
be shown. It promises to be a we'!! 
worth while, as 56 students an} 
10 teachers have hobbies to show 
Along with each exhibit will he 
books pertaining to the special 
hobby and colorful posters. T! 
other part of the library w'!! 
show how the library is the work- 
shop for the entire school. A 
printed folder with the functions 
of the library will be availa! 
for every visitor. 

There are 69 Student Teachers 
at University High School th‘s 
semester. This adds a great deal 
to the Librarian’s duties. They are 
realizing right from the start that 
the library is one of the most es- 
sential factors of the school. In 
order to assure them that they 
will always find a place to work 
in the library, a table has been 
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reserved for them. 
Long Beach 

Summaries of the value of li- 
braries in elementary schools 
written by principals and teach- 
ers of the Long Beach schools, 
and prepared for publication by 
Maud Klasgye, appeared in the 
January number of the Western 
Journal of Education. 

Santa Ana 

The Orange County Library 
Club met in the Santa Ana Junior 
College Library on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary twenty-third. The main fea- 
ture of the program was a de- 
lightful talk on Mexico hy Mrs. 
Edna Kraus Perry, Art Supervis- 
or for Orange County. Mrs. Perry 
was ably assisted by Mr. Perry 
who showed some _ fascinating 
moving pictures taken during 
their auto trip to Mexico last 
summer. After the talk the guests 
were privileged to inspect a most 
interesting exhibit of Mexican 
arts and crafts. The meeting con- 
cluded with a luncheon at the 
Doris-Kathryn Tea Shoppe. 


Santa Monica 
Hazel S. Vaughn, formerly li- 
brarian of the junior high school 
in Santa Monica, is studying in 
the library school at the Universi- 
ty of California. One interesting 
phase of her work is an analysis 
of the duties of school librarians. 
Adeline Cooke has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Baldwin 
Public Library in Birmingham, 
Michigan. Miss Cooke was librar- 
ian of the Santa Monica Junior 

College for three years. 


South Pasadena 
Ms. Madge Irwin Farrell, li- 
brar‘an in the South Pasadena 
High School, has been away be- 
cause cf illness. Her place was 
filled during her absence by Mrs. 
Margaret Cummings Kessler, 
tormerly librarian in the Fuller- 

ton Elementary Library. 


(Contributed by Miss Patridge) 
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SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
By Maude N. Klasgye and 
Eleanor M. Homer 


It was the good fortune of the 
Book-breakfasters in February to 
hear two recognized authorities in 
the scientific field recommend and 
discuss books suited to school use. 


Miss Mabel B. Peirson, Chair- 
of Department of Biologival Sci- 
ence at Pasadena Junior Colleze, 
presented the idva of the Survey 
Course in science which is re- 
placing many of the older types 
of science study. Her list of books, 
supplementing the Hester list, 
was very comprehensive, inctud- 
ing many titles taken frora the 
list used by the University of Cni- 
cago in a Science Survey Course. 
Scientific books are very expen- 
sive but the best book usually 
proves most useful and an evalu- 
ation by an expert is very help- 
ful to the librarian. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Burnell Smith, 
formerly assistant supervisor of 
Nature Study, Nature guide 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 
and co-author of “Fieldbook of 
B'rds of S. W. U. S.,” brought to 
us both the knowledge and ex- 
perience of her husband and her- 
self in this most interesting field 
and gave us a list of books suit- 
able for Junior High School Stu- 
dents, classified by subject. Th> 
group of reference books includ- 
ed the Century of Progress Ser- 
ies, Science Novelettes—at the 
low price of one dollar each. 


It is not possible to include the 
complete lists in the Bulletin be- 
cause of their inclusiveness but 
they may be otbained from eith- 
er speaker. 
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Book Breakfast List 


Allen, A. A. American bird biogra- 
phies. Comstock, 1934 $3.50 
Jr. H. S. Delightful book on 
Eastern birds, unusually well 
written and illus.—Leona Mer- 
rick 

Aydelette, Dora. Long furrows. 
Appleton-Century, 1935. $2.00 
Sr. H. S. & Adult. Good picture 
of farm life in the middle west 
in the early 1900’s.—Emily W. 
Kemp 

Bennett, Wilma. The student li- 

brary assistant. H. W. Wilson, 
1934. $2.40. 
J. H. & Sr. H. S. Can be pur- 
chased in separate chapters 
and covers material needed.— 
Ruby Charlton 

Brawley, Benjamin. The negro in 
literature and art. Dodd, 1934. 
$2.00. 

Sr. H. S. & Adult. Introduces 
many important negroes. Ma- 
terial good but brief._-K. Folger 

Britannica Jr. encyclopedia... 1934 
$75.00. 

Supplementary for Elem. & J. 
H. S. Reference material es- 


pecially, good _ illustrations. 
Practically a reprint from 
Weeden'’s-—D. Keiser 


Cambridge. Modern History. 13V. 
Macmillan, new ed., 1934. $32.00 
Sr. H. S. and J. C. Especially 
useful for reference for teach- 
ers and librarians. M. Van 
Deusen 

Chamberlin, Wm. Henry. Russia’s 

iron age. Little Brown, 1934. 
$3.50. 
Sr. H. S. For reference, unbias- 
ed. Presents all sides of the 
Russian  situation.__Statie M 
Weber 

Charnley, Mitchell V. Jean Lafitte, 
gentleman smuggler. Jr. Lit. 
guild & Viking Press, 1934. 
Jr. College. Includes fact, leg- 
end and romance.—cC. Louise 


Roewekamp 
Chase, Mary Ellen. Mary Peters. 
2.50. 
Effects of a_ seafaring 


Macmillan, 1934. 
Adult. 
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heritage and the changing New 
England life upon a family. 
Fiction—Verna Andrew 

Choate, Florence. Dance of 
hours. Harcourt, 1934. $2.00 
Jr. H. S. Cheerful, wholesome 
presentation of the hard work 
required for stage success.— 
Helen Louise Taylor 


Clement, Margueritte. Flowers of 
chivalry. Doubleday, 1934. $2.50. 
Elem. & J. H. S. Short-sketches 
of twelve French heroes. Use- 
ful in French unit.—M. Horton 

Coffin, R. P. T. A lost paradise. 

Macmillan, 1934. $2.50. 
Jr. H. S. & Sr. H. S. A boy’s 
life on a Maine coast farm 
charmingly told in the third 
person._-_M. Van Deusen 


Dalgleish, Alice. Roundabout. 
Macmillan, 1934. $1.75. 
3-5 yr. Charming story for lit- 
tle girls of home life in Sandy 
Cove, Nova Scotia.—-L. Butler 


Ditmars, R. L. Confessions of a 
scientist. Macmillan, 1934. $3.50 
Jr. H. S. & Adult. Will appeal 
to all interested in the field 
Elizabeth Neal 


Doust, L. A. Simple sketching. 
Warne, 1933. $1.00. 
Jr. H. & Sr. H. S. Reference 
and recreational, useful to any- 
one wishing to make quick 
sketches._—L. Butler 

Faunce, Hilda. Desert wife, Little, 
1934. $3.00. 
Sr. H. S. & J. C. Supplementary, 
recreational, well written. Viv- 
id picture of a trading store 
and life on a Navajo reserva- 
tion—Emily W. Kemp 

Fletcher J, B. Literature of the 
Italian Renaissance. Macmillan, 
1934. $3.00 
J. C. & Adult. Excellent for 
reference and survey literature 
courses. Well written and stim- 
ulating —Fay Tunison 

Frank, Glenn. America’s hour of 
decision. McGraw-Hill, 1934. 
$2.50. 
Sr. H. S. & J. C. Thoughtful 
and sane presentation of the 
author’s analysis of America’s 
Problem today.— Abbie H. 
Doughty 


the 
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Gale, Elizabeth. Katrina Van Ost 
and the silver rose. Putnam 
(Jr. Lit. Guild), 1934. $2.00 
6th gr. & Jr. H. S. Presents a 
picture of New Amsterdam in 
1638.—Louise Metcalf 

Gardiner, N. C. Good wind and 
good weather. Viking (Jr. Lit. 
Guild), 1934. $2.00. 
6th gr. & Jr. H. S. Recreational 
and popular, wholesome, stim- 
ulating.—Marjory Fulwood 

Greenwood, Annie Pike. We sage- 
brush folks. Appleton-Century, 
1934. $3.50. 

Faculty. Alert, courageous ac- 


count of life on a farm in 
Southern Idaho. Emily W. 
Kemp 


Guiraldes, Richardo. Don Segun- 
do Sombra. Farrar & Rinehart, 
1935. $2.50. 

Sr. H. S. Realistic picture of 
cowboy life in the Argentine.- 
Ruby Charlton 


Holliday, FE. G. Hows and Whys 


of cooking. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1933. $3.00 
Colleges and teachers. Refer- 


ence for methods of cooking.- 
L. Butler 

Halper, Albert. The Foundry. Vik- 
ing, 1934. $2.50. 
Social study of foundry work- 
ers. For mature students of lit- 
erature.—T. C. Fulford 

House, H. D. Wild flowers. Mac- 
millan, 1934. $7.50. 
Large H. S. & J. C. Eastern 
flower families beautifully il- 
lustrated and described.—Hope 
L. Potter 


Hunt, M. L. Lucinda, a little girl 
ef 1860. Stokes, 1934. $1.75. 
5-8 gr. Wholesome cheerful 
story of a Quaker child during 
the Civil War period.—Alma 
Clements 

Johnson, Josephine. Now in No- 
vember. Simon, 1934. $2.00. 

J. C. Serious, somewhat de- 
pressing but well written story 
of farm life—Helen L. Taylor 

Kinscella, H. G. Music on the air. 
Viking, 1934. $3.00. 

Sr. H. S. An up-to-date book 
for radio listeners.—H. F. Estill 

Koehn, Alfred. The art of Japa- 
nese flower arrangement. 
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Houghton, 1934. $5.00. 
Sr. H. S. & Adult. Of use for 
detailed study by art students, 
excellent illus.—Elizabeth Neal 

Lenard, Philip. Great men of sci- 
ence. Macmillan, 1934. $3.50. 
Sr. H. S. and J. C. Reference, 
scholarly. An outstanding stim- 
ulating presentation— H. L. 
Potter 

Lagerlof, Selma O. Memories of 
my childhood. Doubleday, 1934. 
$2.50. 
Jr. H. S. & Sr. H. S. The sequel 
to “Marbacka,” is beautifully 
written and pictures life on an 
ancestral estate. Emily W. 
Kemp 

Lawrence, David. Beyond the new 
deal. McGraw-Hill, 1934. $2.50. 
Sr. H. S. & Adult. Reviews pre- 
sent economic situation and 
suggests a solution.—Teresa C. 
Fulford 

Lewis, Eilund. Dew on the grass. 
Macmillan, 1934. $2.00. 
J. C. & Adult. Charming story 
of four English children on a 
farm in Wales. Beautifully writ- 
ten.—Verna E. Clapp & Maud 
Klasgye 

Lownsbery, Eloise. Lighting the 
torch. Longmans, 1934. $2.00. 
6 gr. Sr. H. S. Period of 1525 
in France, the Froben Press in 
Basel and the character of 
Erasmus enter the story.—Vera 
Walls 

Marks, Edward B. They all sang. 
Viking, 1934. $3.50. 
Adults. Good illus., 
ing—H. F. Estill 

Meigs, Cornelia. Wind in the chim- 
nev. Macmillan, 1934. $2.00. 
5-6-7 gr. Well written, whole- 
some story of a pioneer fami- 
ly in Pennsylvania just after 
the revolution.—L. Butler 

Metzger, Bertha. Picture tales 
from the Chinese. Stokes, 1934. 
$1.25. 
3-5 gr. Wholesome stories which 
children will like——B. Barnett 

Moon, Grace. Tita of Mexico. 
Stokes, 1934. $2.00. 
4-5 gr. Catches the spirit of 
Mexico, will be useful and pop- 
ular.—Dorothy M. Yates 

Morrison, L. P. & Others. An in- 
troduction to the world of 


entertain- 





books. 
$.50. 
Elem. & up. Excellent list, 
chronologically arranged be- 
ginning with the ancient world. 
Emily W. Kemp 

Neumann, Alfred. Another Caes- 
ar. Knopf, 1935. $3.00. 
J. C. & Adult. A good histori- 
cal novel on Louis Napoleon.— 
Helen Louise Taylor 

Nolan, J. C. The young Douglas. 
McBride (Jr. Lit. Guild), 1934. 
$2.50. 
6-9 gr. Wholesome stimulating 
tale of the period. Marjory 
Fullwood 

Orton, H. F. The gold-laced coat. 
Stokes, 1934. $1.75. 
4-6 gr. Frontier tale of a 
French boy at old Fort Niag- 
ara during the French and In- 
dian wars.—L. Butler 

Peck, A. M. Young Mexico. Mc- 
Bride, 1934. $2.50. 
5-6 Jr. H. S. Valuable for de- 
scriptions of places of interest. 
—Dorothy M. Yates 

Quiett, Glenn Chesney. They h'lt 
the west. Appleton-Century, 
1934. $5.00. 
Sr. H. S. & J. C. Recommend- 
ed by social studies dep’t. A 
good source book.—Dorothy M. 
Drake 

Rak, Mary. A cowman’s wife. 
Houghton, 1934. $2.75. 
Jr. H. S.-J. C. Excellent first 
hand account of life on an Ari- 
zona cattle ranch.—Emily W. 
Kemp 

Reed, Brian. Railway engines of 
the world. Oxford univ. Press, 
1934. $1.75. 
Sr. H. S. & J. C. Readable ac- 
counts of all sides of railroad 
development, including modern 
diesel engines.—Cosette Ander- 
son 

Sayers, F. C. Blue bonnets for 
Lucinda. Viking, 1934. $1.00. 
4-6 gr. Charming illus. and 
story of Oleander Island and © 
the Texas coast.—Florence L. | 
Carter 

Shoen, Harriet H. Let’s make @ 
book. Macmillan, 1934. $.75. 
2 gr. Jr. H. S. Directions for 
binding and re-binding books.— 
very useful and clear.—M. Hor- 


Scripps College, 1934. 
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ton 7 Van Stockum, Hilda. A day’ on 

Sutton, G. M: Eskimo year. skates. Harper, 1934. $2.50. | 
Macmillan, 1934. $3.00. 3-6 gr. A fine picture book with 
Sr. H. S. & J. C. Account of a good story of Holland.—M. 
\ year spent by a naturalist on Horton Z 
Southampton Island.—Abbie H. . Walker, Stanley. City Editor.. 
Doughty “ . Stokes, .1934.. $3.00. 


: pivots * ; Sr. H. S: & J C. For large high 
Tugwell, Rexford. Battle foe “schools #hd students of journal- 
mocracy. Columbia Univ. Press, ism, well written—-Doria Brush 
. $3.00. : 3 : 
i gr & Adult. A collection of Wathen Henry A. New frontiers 
the author’s talks on economic Revnal 1934 $2.00 ; 
queations, yecful if such -ma- J. C. & Adult. The. agricultural 
terial is needed.—Hope L. Pot- situation preserited by Secre- 
, ter tary Wallace--Ruby Charlton 
Untermeyer, Louis. The last pi- VeHs, H. G, Experiment in Auto- 
rate. Harcourt, 1934. $2.50. biography. Macmillan, 1934. 
Elem. & Jr. H. S. Stories of the : $4.00. 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas pre- Adult. Of value especially be- 
*gented with humor and charm. cause of the author, presents 
Excellent illus-—Helen L. Tay both fact and theory.—K. Fol- 
lor ger ; 
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